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the edicts of a transient majority."* Such results
at any rate are not due to ambition or grasping love
of power on the part of Cabinet ministers. Very
few of our statesmen are built that way. They
are not in the least inclined to play the part of
a Strafford. But " the King's business must be
carried on"; and regularly every session it turns
out that it will not be carried on, without the use
of expedients which, in the phraseology of politics,
are called drastic.

"The Parliament," said Gladstone, "is over-
weighted; the Parliament is almost overwhelmed."
This was spoken more than thirty years ago; and
assuredly the description has lost none of its force
during the intervening period. The House of Com-
mons is buried under the multiplicity of its nominal
duties, the variety of its functions, the mountainous
mass of its interests.

The result of trying to cope with these colossal
tasks is that the business of the House is in arrear,
as a matter of course, after the first few weeks
of the session, and members, without reluctance or
with relief, surrender the whole conduct of trans-
actions into the hands of the ministers; who
alone, with the assistance of the officials of the
House and the chiefs of the permanent Civil Service,
know what is being done, and can keep their heads
in the whirlpool,

* Mr. Asquith on the proposal to closure the Licensing Bill
by stages in the House of Commons, July 1, 1904. Mr.
Asqtdth was in opposition at the time. His words were
several times cited against himself in the sessions of 1912 and
1918, when as Prime Minister he applied the closure with even
more severity than his predecessors.